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DISCOURSE. 


In  presenting  this  small  pamphlet  to  the  generous 
and  friendly  British  nation,  on  whose  hospitable  Isle 
the  wrecks  of  Polish  youths  have  found  shelter  and 
protection,  I  venture,  by  it,  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the 
events  of  a  nation,  that  was  once  placed  in  the  rank 
of  the  first  European  kingdoms,  but  which  fell  into 
the  rapacious  grasp  of  the  Northern  Autocrat. 

Had  the  experience  of  the  past  been  handed  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  more  generally  studied, 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ornamental  knowledge, 
but  as  a  moral  lesson,  mankind  would  have  reaped  a 
lasting  benefit. 

The  powerful  and  destructive  hand  of  time  that 
crushed  and  annihilated  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Athens, 
has  thrown  its  dreadful  stroke  upon  Warsaw  and 
Cracow.  The  bright  and  glorious  days  that  once 
shone  over  Poland  with  all  -their  splendour,  have 
passed  away,  like  the  brilliant  and  blessed  rays  of 
summer’s  sun ;  and  now,  'persecution^  humility^  and 
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slavery,  like  a  thunder-tempest,  fall  heavily  and  mourn¬ 
fully  upon  that  unhappy  country. 

Oh !  how  happy  should  I  be,  if  I  could  invest 
myself  with  the  power  and  mighty  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  to  convince  you  that  the 
Poles  are  distinguished  as  an  ancient  and  primitive 
people,  their  immense  sacrifices  to  advance  and  sustain 
the  glory  of  their  country  to  an  equality  with  other 
European  kingdoms;  and  although  they  fell  under 
the  crafty  system  of  the  Northern  Autocrat,  and  are 
crushed  by  a  degrading  yoke,  it  was  because  they 
patronised  the  principles  of  honesty,  virtue,  and 
religion. 

As  this  my  humble  representation  contains  but  the 
delivery  of  one  discourse  only,  therefore  it  is  difficult 
to  give  you  all  the  particulars  of  the  events  of  a  nation, 
which  for  ten  centuries  surprised  Europe  with  its 
heroism,  genius,  virtue,  and  misfortunes.  However, 
the  kindness  with  which  '  Britons  always  treat  the 
victims  of  misfortune,  inspires  me  with  a  hope,  that 
you  will  pardon  my  brief  accounts,  and  any  mistake 
in  the  language  so  difficult  to  a  foreigner,  as  I  intend 
to  dwell  only  upon  those  events,  which  were  connected 
with  the  fate  of  Europe. 

The  primitive  time  and  formation  of  the  Polish 
nation,  like  all  European  kingdoms,  are  not  free  from 
fabulous  narrations.  However,  the  authentic  history 
of  Poland  began  from  the  year  965,  when  one  of  the 
successors  of  Piast  Mieczyslas,  on  marrying  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Bohemia  Dombrowka,  he 
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adopted  the  Christian  religion,  and  introduced  it  into 
Poland.  He  afterwards  propagated  it  from  his  own 
conviction ;  he  became  the  most  ardent  champion  of 
the  Gospel,  broke  down  even  with  his  own  hands  the 
idols  of  his  country,  and  built  Christian  churches  on 
the  ruins  of  Pagan  temples.  We  may  form  an  idea 
of  the  excessive  ardour  with  which  he  advocated  his 
new  fate,  from  the  edicts  which  he  issued,  that  when 
any  portion  of  the  Gospel  was  read,  the  hearers  should 
half  draw  their  swords  to  testify  their  readiness  to 
defend  its  truth. 

Thus,  when  surrounding  nations  bowed  to  Pagan 
idols,  Poland  in  the  East,  adopting  Christian  religion, 
became  an  example,  not  only  to  her  future  gene¬ 
rations,  but  also  to  the  barbarous  East,  exciting  them 
to  part  with  their  prejudices  and  wild  superstitions, 
and  to  advance  like  herself  into  the  happy  field  of 
civilization. 

After  the  death  of  Casimir  the  Great,  surnamed  the 
King  of  Peasant,  Queen  Hadwiga,  his  granddaughter, 
was  the  only  heiress  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  Her 
marriage  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Luithwania,  lagello, 
in  1386,  had  introduced  a  new  dynasty  of  kings,  under 
whose  glorious  reign  of  more  than  two  centuries, 
Poland  occupied  the  first  rank  among  the  nations  of 
Europe.  lagello’s  accession  to  the  Polish  crown,  was 
marked  by  two  important  events :  the  Union  of  Poland 
with  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luithwania  had  considerably 
increased  the  splendour  of  the  crown ;  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Christianity  into  the  latter  country  opened 
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a  new  field  for  the  expansion  of  kindly  feelings  and 
civilization.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance^  that  both 
countries  accepted  the  Christian  faith  through  the  inter¬ 
marriage  of  their  Princes  with  the  Christian  Princesses, 
and  no  serious  disturbance  was  ever  made  in  opposition 
to  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

Under  the  reign  of  lagello  the  sun  of  salvation  and 
liberty  shone  over  Poland.  Its  golden  rays  ripened 
all  the  branches  of  the  fine  arts  and  sciences ;  they 
annihilated  the  Pagan  temples  and  erected  churches 
of  Christ.  These  beneficial  consequences  sprung  up 
suddenly;  Poland,  like  a  rose  planted  upon  good 
soil,  developed  her  beauties  to  amazement.  She  ex¬ 
celled  in  every  branch  of  literature  and  science ;  and  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  shone  forth  in 
meridian  splendour.  Oh !  if  the  recollection  keeps 
unquenched  in  the  minds  of  the  Polish  people,  they 
must  with  fervency  cling,  in  their  present  days  of  des¬ 
pondency  to  the  memory  of  their  ancestors.  A  great 
number  of  universities  and  schools  were  established, 
which  afterwards  produced  the  men  that  were  the 
pride  of  the  country,  and  spread  their  knowledge 
over  Europe  and  the  civilized  world.  In  fine,  Poland, 
in  two  centuries,  excelled  in  her  literature  and 
learned  men — won  most  important  battles — organised 
equitable  laws — and  was  the  unexhausted  granary  of 
Europe. 

The  neighbouring  arbitrary  governments,  envious 
of  her  successes,  knowing  that  Poland  was  a  sacred 
Northern  Rock,  upon  which  the  vessels  of  stormy 


despotism  must  break  their  gloomy  clouds  of  igno¬ 
rance,  the  sullid  waves  of  infidelity  must  burst  and 
vanish,  and  that  unless  extinguished,  would  spread 
the  light  of  independence  and  happiness  over  Eastern 
Europe. 

Nor  were  the  Poles  less  advanced  in  that  most 
enlightened  feeling  of  civilization,  religious  toleration. 
The  dark  fanaticism,  whose  frantic  spirit,  like  a 
pestilential  contagion,  shook  human  society,  did  not 
strike  Poland  with  its  calamities.  When  almost  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  was  deluged  with  contending 
opinions,  while  the  Lutherians  were  perishing  in 
Germany,  while  the  blood  of  above  a  hundred  thousand 
Protestants  was  shed  in  this  war  of  persecution,  while 
the  horrid  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  crying^ 
from  the  ground  of  France  against  the  infamous 
Triumvirate  and  hypocritical  Catharine  de  Medecis — 
while  Mary  made  England  a  fiery  ordeal  of  persecution 
by  dictating  the  burning  of  Arians — while  Spain  wit¬ 
nessed  the  terrible  horrors  of  the  Holy  Inquisition, 
Poland  opened  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  of  all 
religions,  and  allowed  every  man  to  worship  God  in 
his  own  way ;  and  when  the  Reformation  was  rending 
so  many  states  into  inimical  factions,  Poland,  without 
proscribing  her  ancient  religion,  received  into  her 
bosom  the  new  sects.  From  their  liberal  principles, 
they  looked  upon  other  nations  as  their  brethren. 
The  Poles  never  enriched  or  extended  their  country 
by  an  unlawful  rapacity ;  but  the  reverse  —  they 
hastened  with  assistance  to  their  unhappy  neigh- 
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hours,  believing  that  to  please  the  Almighty,  is  to 
benefit  mankind. 

Hence,  Poland  alone  stood  in  the  East.  She  was  an 
intrenchment  between  civilized  West  and  barbarous 
East — a  barrier  against  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  the 
shield  of  Christianity  and  civilization. 

Under  the  reign  of  Sigismund  I.,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  1507,  Poland  enjoyed  a  golden  age.  She 
was  in  the  van  of  European  liberties.  This  epoch  was 
not  only  remarkable  for  bright  victories,  but  was  also 
distinguished  by  many  important  events.  The  art  of 
printing  had  been  introduced  in  1474,  being  only 
twenty  years  later  than  in  England.*  The  Polish 
Parliament,  and  two  universities  were  established ; 
and  among  many  learned  men,  the  genius  of  Coper¬ 
nicus,  the  great  precursor  of  Newton,  had  lately 
shone  forth — 


- Velut  interignis 

Luna  minores. 

He  was  the  first  who  proclaimed  the  new  system  of 
the  earth’s  course  round  the  sun.  This  scientific 
discovery  changed  the  old  imperfect  solar  system ; 
and  this  great  observation  opened  the  way  to  the 


*  It  is  reported  that  there  is  a  work  extant  bearing  date,  Cracow, 
1465  ;  but  Salvandy  says,  the  press  in  the  monastery  of  Oliva  was 
the  first.  The  statement  above  is  from  Podczaszynski.  Fragmens 
sur  la  Literature  Ancienne  de  la  Pologne. 


immortality  of  Newton.*  And  again,  the  great 
victories,  which  the  Poles  gained  under  Sigismund’s 
reign,  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  their  country. 
One  of  those  was  over  the  Thewtonci  Knights,  lead  by 
Prince  Albert,  Marquis  of  Branderburg.  This  victory 
over  them  annihilated  that  order.  But  here  the 
King  Sigismund,  though  honest  and  virtuous,  was 
guilty  of  great  impolicy,  for  instead  of  abolishing 
them  entirely,  he  formed  them  into  a  Duchy,  investing 
the  dignity  of  the  reigning  Prince  upon  the  same 
Prince  Albert,  calling  them  the  Duchy  of  Prussia. 
For  this  religious  and  kind  protection  from  the  Poles, 
ferocious  and  odious  Prussia  repaid  by  entering  into 
the  infernal  and  crafty  alliance  to  dismember  Poland, 
and  returned  treachery  for  generosity — baseness  for 
confidence. 

Sigismund’s  funeral  bell  proclaimed  the  last  here¬ 
ditary  King  of  Poland.  He  left  no  male  heir;  and 
the  nobles,  amongst  whom  fell  the  spirit  of  equality 
and  jealousy,  would  not  bend  to  a  rival  of  their  own 
order,  consequently  they  preferred  to  look  for  a  King 
abroad.  And  hence  Poland  became  an  elective 
monarchy,  a  powerful  republic  with  a  crowned  potentate 
at  her  head.  Thus,  the  Polish  crown  was  a  prize  of 


*  It  is  rather  a  singular  coincidence,  though  perhaps  scarcely 
worth  remarking,  that  Copernicus  as  well  as  Newton,  was  concerned 
with  the  coinage  of  his  country.  He  wrote  a  treatise,  “  Sur  la 
Maniene  d'  Organiser  les  Monaies  Polonaises,*'  which  is  still  in 
being. 


competition  for  foreign  Princes,  and  was  deemed  of 
the  highest  honor  and  dignity.  From  the  candidates 
of  nearly  all  nations,  a  French  Prince,  Duke  of  Anjeau, 
son  of  Catherine  de  Medecis,  and  brother  of  Charles  IX., 
was  elected  first.  But  the  sudden  death  of  his  brother, 
the  vacancy  of  the  French  throne  called  him  to 
France,  and  he  took  the  singular  resolution  to  abscond 
in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant.  After  which,  members 
of  the  Royal  Families  of  Austria,  Saxony,  Sweden, 
and  Bohemia,  were  chosen  for  the  Kings  of  Poland. 

Under  the  reign  of  Sigismund  III.,  in  1586,  the 
war  broke  out  wdth  Russia.  One  of  the  Polish 
Generals,  Zolkiewski,  after  defeating  them,  entered 
Moscow,  took  the  Czar  prisoner,  and  his  imperial 
brother,  and  Uladislas,  son  of  Sigismund,  was  set 
on  the  throne  of  Russia ;  and  thus,  Poland  was  once 
the  disposer  of  that  crown,  which  is  now  worn  by  its 
despots.  He  was,  however,  soon  deposed,  and 
Sigismund  did  not  attempt  to  reinstate  him. 

In  the  year  1674,  the  hero  of  Chocim,  John  So- 
bieski,  who  gained  the  victory  over  150,000  Turks, 
was  elected  the  King  of  Poland.*  The  name  of 
John  Sobieski  is  well  known  to  Europe.  Who  is 
ignorant  of  his  brilliant  exploits  beneath  the  walls  of 
Vienna,  which  saved  that  Capital,  the  house  of  Austria, 


*  The  Pacta  Conventa,  signed  by  this  king,  differed  little  from 
those  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  article,  that  offices  should  be 
conferred  on  native  nobles  only,  it  was  added,  and  on  such  only  as 
have  worn  their  honours  three  generations. 


and  all  Christendom,  from  the  yoke  of  the  Turks,  so 
formidable  at  that  period  ? 

The  Ottoman  power  resolved  to  make  a  last  effort 
against  the  West.  Three  hundred  thousand  Turks 
pushed  on  their  victorious  march  to  the  walls  of  Vienna, 
and  laid  siege  to  that  capital.  On  this  last  attempt 
depended  the  fate  of  Austria,  nay,  that  of  Christianity 
— terrified  Europe  dared  not  to  oppose  them — the 
perplexed  Pope  trembled  on  the  Vatican — horror-struck 
Austria  expected  every  moment  to  be  crushed  to  dust. 
There  was  no  man  to  be  found  that  would  venture  to 
face  the  threatening  ruin.  The  confused  neighbouring 
nations,  with  melancholy  feelings,  expected  to  see 
Vienna  and  Rome  devoured  in  flames,  and  given  up 
to  Mahomedan  vengeance.  Sensible  of  the  disastrous 
position  of  Europe,  the  noble  Sobieski  felt  the 
difficulties  and  hazard,  but  scorned  the  danger.  So¬ 
bieski,  with  30,000  Poles,  hastened  to  the  relief. 
On  his  arrival,  he  joined  the  Emperor  of  Austria’s 
army  of  40,000.  He  lost  no  time,  pushed  forward 
with  a  small  but  devoted  handful  of  free-born 
Christians.  The  cannon  thundered,  and  the  general 
confusion  produced  by  the  rapid  attack  of  the  Polish 
troops,  overwhelmed  the  Turks,  and  they  flew  in 
every  direction.  This  victory  filled  Europe  with 
admiration  and  enthusiasm  for  Sobieski.  On  the 
following  day  he  made  his  entrance  into  Vienna ;  and  as 
he  did  not  arrogate  to  himself  the  glory  of  the  victory, 
he  went  to.  the  cathedral  to  return  the  Almighty 
thanks.  A  sermon  was  afterwards  delivered,  and  the 
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preacher  in  the  taste  of  that  age,  chose  the  following 
text :  — “  There  was  a  man  sent  from  Heaven  and 
his  name  was  John/’  The  solemnity  of  those  words 
sufficiently  paints  the  greatness  of  the  service  Sobieski 
had  rendered  to  Christianity.  It  ought  to  have 
induced  Europe,  or  at  least  Austria,  to  assist  Poland 
when  she  was  struggling  for  her  existence ;  but 
Austria,  to  her  eternal  disgrace,  entered  into  the 
league  with  her  enemies,  in  order  do  deprive  her  of 
her  nationality  and  freedom. 

After  the  lamented  death  of  Sobieski,  under  two 
successive  kings,  Frederick  Augustus  II.  and 
Augustus  III.,  both  Electors  of  Saxony,  Poland  was 
reduced  to  a  most  pitiful  condition.  The  intimate 
friendship  of  Augustus  II.  with  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia,  had  introduced  the  influence  of  the  cabinet 
of  St.  Petersburgh  in  the  affairs  of  Poland.  Peter 
the  Great  strongly  felt  that  his  empire  never  could 
rise  to  any  political  importance  in  Europe,  as  long 
as  Poland  was  an  independent  state.  He  was  not 
in  a  ’situation  to  annihilate  her  existence  by  force 
of  arms,  and  thought  it  the  easiest  plan  to  conceal 
his  policy  under  the  garb  of  false  friendship.  Such 
was  the  system  he  adopted,  and  recommended  its 
continuation  to  his  successors,  which  they  have 
literally  fulfilled.  He  began  with  persuading  Augus¬ 
tus  II.  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  maintain 
his  crown  with  a  standing  army  of  eighty  thousand 
Poles,  in  whose  fidelity  he  could  place  no  confidence. 
The  nation  unfortunately  consented  in  that  time 
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to  the  reduction  of  the  troops  to  the  small  number 
of  eighteen  thousand  men,  under  the  plausible 
pretext  of  economy ;  and  this  imprudent  act,  signed 
in  1717,  dated  the  commencement  of  the  decline 
of  Poland ;  by  disbanding  her  troops  she  encou¬ 
raged  the  rapacity  of  her  neighbours. 

From  day  to  day  the  sky  of  Poland  became  overcast, 
and  presented  to  the  world  a  melancholy  spectacle. 
She  only  began  to  be  sensible  of  it  on  the  death  of  her 
king,  Augustus  III.,  when  she  speedily  discovered  that 
Russia  and  Prussia  closely  united,  were  acting  in 
concert  to  force  her  to  accept  a  king  congenial  to 
their  views.  A  young  man,  neither  recommended  by 
services  rendered  to  his  country,  nor  by  his  virtue, 
was  presented  to  the  Poles  for  their  king.  This 
was  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  the  Polish  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg!!,  and  the  favorite  of 
Catharine  II.  of  Russia.  The  moment  the  candidate 
was  known,  the  cml  and  military  virtues  of  the 
Poles  appeared  united,  to  show  to  Europe  the  feelings 
of  an  outraged  nation. 

Shortly  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  the  Russian, 
Prussian,  and  Austrian  ambassadors  presented  to 
the  king  the  notes  of  their  respective  monarchs, 
claiming  the  possession  of  the  provinces  which  were 
already  occupied  by  their  armies,  and  which  were 
to  be  the  subject  of  partition,  by  a  sacred  agree¬ 
ment  covenanted  between  them,  without  consulting 
either  the  States  of  Poland,  or  the  consent  of  the 
governments  of  Europe. 
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The  Poles  communicated  their  protest  to  all  the 
European  courts,  but  they  remained  indifferent  spec¬ 
tators  of  that  atrocious  act  of  violence  and  treachery, 
and  the  frightened  king  was  compelled  to  sign  it. 

In  virtue  of  the  first  partition,  Russia  was  to 
have  as  far  as  the  rivers  Dzwina  and  Dniaper ; 
Austria  had  for  her  share  Galicia,  and  a  portion  of 
Podolia  and  Little  Poland,  as  far  as  the  river  of 
Vistula ;  and  Prussia  was  to  be  contented  with  Polish 
Prussia,  excepting  Dantzig  and  Thorn  with  their 
territory,  and  part  of  Great  Poland,  as  far  as  the 
River  of  Notec,  or  Notze. 

In  this  critical  position,  the  Poles  relied  on 
their  own  courage ;  the  greatest  activity  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  to  offer  the  most  energetic 
resistance  to  the  enemy.  The  immortal  Kosciuszko 
covered  himself  with  glory  by  numerous  victories 
he  gained  over  the  Russians.  But,  while  the 
Patriots  repaired  to  their  posts  with  war  in  each 
breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow.  King  Stanislas, 
on  whose  conduct  the  fate  of  the  country  depended, 
disgracefully  deserted  the  cause  of  the  nation.  The 
horrid  struggle  lasted  ten  years ;  such  was  the 
difficulty  to  reduce  the  Poles.  The  constitution  of 
the  third  of  May  was  abolished,  its  partizans  were 
cruelly  persecuted,  and  the  second  partition  of 
Poland  was  effected  under  the  ridiculous  pretext, 
that  her  limits  should  be  contracted  for  the  peace 
of  her  neighbours,  and  her  own  good.  By  this 
treaty  of  violence,  signed  in  1793,  Catharine  ad- 
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vanced  her  frontier  into  the  middle  of  Luithwania 
and  Volh^^nia,  and  Frederick- William  had  the  remain¬ 
ing  portion  of  Great  Poland,  and  part  of  Little 
Poland,  for  his  share  of  the  spoil.  The  limits  how¬ 
ever,  it  must  be  remembered,  w^ere  not  definitely 
marked  out ;  military  possession  was  the  only  tenure ; 
and  the  Poles  found,  that  empresses  and  kings  set 
at  naught  the  denunciation,  “  Cursed  is  he  who 
removeth  his  neighbour’s  landmark.” 

At  this  crisis  of  affairs,  every  good  Pole  preferred 
death  rather  than  behold  his  country’s  humiliation. 
They  flew  for  the  third  time  to  arms,  and  Koscuiszko 
•  was  unanimously  chosen  for  the  general-in-chief. 

At  the  battle  of  Raclawice,  Kosciuszko,  with  his 
followers,  who  knew  no  other  military  tactics  than 
such  as  the  love  of  their  country  inspired  them, 
defeated  the  regular  troops  of  Russians,  although  far 
superior  in  number,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  field.  Kosciuszko  manoeuvred  with  all  the  abilities 
of  a  great  general.  He  succeeded  in  forcing  King 
William  of  Prussia  to  retreat,  who  at  the  head  of 
40,000  men  was  holding  Warsaw  in  siege.  But  as 
the  new  masses  of  Russians  daily  arrived,  his  situa¬ 
tion  became  from  day  to  day  overwhelming.  For 
several  times  the  Poles  maintained  their  ground  against 
the  disproportioned  number  of  their  enemies,  till  at 
last,  in  one  of  the  battles,  Kosciuszko  fell  wounded 
and  became  the  prisoner  of  the  Russians.  He  was 
conveyed  to  St.  Petersbourg,  where  the  Empress 
Catharine  condemned  him  to  a  dungeon  for  life. 
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However,  after  two  years  of  severe  imprisonment,  he 
was  restored  to  liberty  by  Paul’s  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  afterwards  died  in  Switzerland. 

After  this  disaster,  the  greatest  consternation  pre¬ 
vailed  amono^  the  Poles.  The  Russian  Field  Marshal 
Suwaroff,  invested  Praga,  (the  suburb  of  Warsaw) 
which  was  defended  with  the  most  despaired  valour. 
At  length  the  Russians  entered  it,  carrying  along  with 
them  murder  and  pillage. — Neither  sex  nor  age  could 
disarm  their  fury ;  even  children  fell  victims  to  their 
brutality.  None  were  spared,  except  those  who  were 
of  Greek  religion;  no  other  distinction  was  regarded. 
Those  hardened  monsters  amused  themselves  with 
hanging  on  the  same  gibbet,  a  gentleman,  a  monk, 
a  Jew,  and  a  dog,  with  the  definition  that  they  are  all 
one. — Hanging  together  might  also  be  seen  a  mother 
surrounded  by  her  children.  They  buried  several 
hundred  men  alive  up  to  their  shoulders,  leaving  their 
heads  above  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  after  which 
they  amused  the  Russian  soldiers  by  mowing  them  off 
with  scythes.  Of  what  materials,  what  feelings  could 
men  be  made  of,  that  would  look  on  with  indifference, 
and  see  their  relations  and  countrymen  thus  treated, 
I  appeal  to  your  own  breasts.  Oh  I  Freedom  ! 

“  It  is  sweeter  to  bleed  for  an  age  at  thy  shrine, 

Than  to  sleep  but  a  moment  in  chains.^' 

At  the  end  of  1795,  Stanislas  repaired  to  Russia, 
abandoning  his  country  to  the  mercy  of  three  despotic 
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powers,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Pmssia,  who  effected  its 
third  partition,  according  to  the  line  of  demarcation 
agreed  upon  between  themselves,  on  the  21st  October, 
1796. 

By  this  third  partition,  Russia  took  the  remaining 
portion  of  Luithwania  and  Volhynia,  Austria  the 
Palitinate  of  Grand  Sandomir  and  Lublin,  and  Prussia 
the  rest  of  Poland. 

Thus  was  annihilated  the  republic  of  Poland,  after 
having  on  so  many  occasions  defended  Europe  against 
the  Russians,  Turks,  and  Tartars ;  shielding  her  for  ten 
centuries  from  their  barbarous  invasions ;  protecting 
the  progress  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  at  the 
expense  of  the  blood  of  her  sons ;  Poland,  which,  with 
brotherly  feelings,  established  the  Duchy  of  Prussia, 
and  first  recognised  Frederick  L,  Elector  of  Brandebourg, 
as  king  of  Prussia ;  that  refused  for  herself  and  will¬ 
ingly  returned  the  crown  of  the  Russian  Czars;  that 
saved  Vienna  from  the  destruction  of  the  Turks ;  this 
generous  but  unhappy  Poland  was  repaid  by  those 
three  ungrateful  and  treacherous  powers,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  in  the  disgraceful  manner  as 
heretofore  described.  These  powers  justify  the  saying, 
that  “  The  ungrateful  will  hate  you  for  obliging 
them.’’ 

After  the  third  partition  of  Poland,  a  number  of  the 
Poles  preferred  to  expatriate  themselves  rather  than 
to  suffer  slavery  at  home.  The  French  republic  gave 
shelter  to  the  persecuted  patriots,  and  under  her  pro- 
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tection  the  Polish  legions  were  formed  in  Italy,  under 
the  command  of  General  Dombrowski. 

The  brilliant  victory  of  Jena  and  other  battles,  which 
humbled  both  the  Russian  and  Prussian  powers, 
rendered  Napoleon  the  sole  master  of  the  destiny  of 
Poland;  but  he  either  was  wanting  in  sincerity  or 
prudence,  for  he  soon  after  exposed  the,  created  by  him. 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  to  the  danger  of  invasion, 
by  withdrawing  the  Polish  legions  to  a  new  theatre  of 
war  then  kindled  in  Spain,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  watch  over  the  safety  of  their  new-born  country. 

The  enterprizing  and  hazardous  struggles  won  by 
the  French  warrior,  Bonaparte,  are  well  known  to 
the  world ;  let  us  see  what  he  did  for  Poland. 
Out  of  100,000  Poles  fighting  under  him,  40,000 
fell  the  victims  of  his  unquenched  ambition.  When 
blind  fortune  pushed  him  forward,  the  Poles  thought 
that  the  decisive  hour  was  approaching  which  would 
crown  their  ardent  wishes,  and  put  an  end  to  all 
the  bitter  disappointments  which  they  had  experi¬ 
enced  in  their  career.  History  will  especially  blame 
the  conduct  of  Napoleon  on  this  occasion.  If  formerly 
he  had  neglected  the  restoration  of  Poland,  surely 
he  ought  then  to  have  proclaimed  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  recognised  her  independence  in  her 
ancient  full  power;  and  had  he  done  so,  he  would 
have  strengthened  the  country  by  a  new  energy,  and 
established  a  safe-guard  over  European  liberties. 

In  1814,  a  congress  was  held  at  Vienna,  when 
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the  basis  of  a  treaty,  named  the  Holy  Alliance,  was 
drawn  up,  that  is,  that  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia 
W’ere  to  grant  the  national  representation  of  Poland, 
and  preserve  the  national  institution,  each  in  that 
portion  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  Poland  over  which 
they  domineered ;  and  part  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  whose  crown 
was  to  lodge  for  ever  in  the  Russian  Czars. 

The  Emperor  Alexander,  then  king  of  Poland,  to 
forward  better  his  hypocritical  projects,  appointed 
his  brother,  grand  Duke  of  Constantine,  as  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Polish  army ;  at  the  same 
time  the  discretionary  power  of  the  governor  of  Po¬ 
land,  who,  like  a  true  despot,  unaccustomed  to  the 
slio’htest  control,  made  the  charter  to  bend  to  the 
madness  of  his  will.  Thus  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
that  exhaustless  source  for  keeping  up  the  mental 
activity  of  the  people,  was  suspended ;  the  personal 
liberty,  so  solemnly  guaranteed,  and  so  dear  to  every 
human  being,  was  violated ;  the  horrid  prisons  w^ere 
thronged  with  those  whose  only  crime  was,  that  they 
wished  to  save  their  country  from  the  trammels  of 
oppression,  and  none  dared,  even  the  nearest  rela¬ 
tives  or  friends,  to  make  inquiries  after  the  sufferers, 
nor  for  what  charge  they  languished.  Monster  as 
he  was,  I  may  say,  that  Nature  urged  herself  in  pro¬ 
ducing  that  abortion.  He  surpassed  all  the  tyrants 
that  ever  existed.  Dionysius  of  Syracuza,  Nero  of 
Rome,  the  French  Robespiere,  all  were  nothing  in 
comparison  with  Constantine.  That  Russian  Herod 
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polluted  the  most  sacred  laws  of  God  and  .man — 
Oh !  what  a  wretched  condition  that  land  must  be  in, 
where, 

“  Over  the  ruins  her  children  in  secret  must  sigh, 

For  it  is  treason  to  love  her,  and  death  to  defend/' 

The  name  of  Grand  Duke  Constantine  will  ever 
be  associated  with  infamy  and  horror;  nothing  was 
sacred  to  him  ;  neither  the  voice  of  humanity,  nor 
the  laws  of  his  country,  could  arrest  his  savage  pro¬ 
pensities. 

This  personage,  who  had  played  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  is  worthy  of  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Though  possessed 
of  very  considerable  talents,  he  is,  in  fact,  an  untamed 
tiger,  giving  way  on  all  occasions  to  the  most  violent; 
paroxysms  of  temper.  He  had  a  deep  sense  of  the 
rights  of  his  order,  and  holds  the  feelings  of  every  ' 
other  class  of  human  beings  as  absolutely  naught. 
So  soon,  therefore,  as  he  found  that  his  imperial 
brother  was  no  longer  the  patron  of  constitutional 
rights,  he  gave  the  most  unrestrained  license  to  his 
capricious  and  violent  injustice.  A  few  instances  are 
better  than  general  assertion :  a  most  opulent  and 
respectable  man,  named  Woloski,  the  principal  trader 
of  Warsaw,  had,  through  some  of  his  people,  without 
his  own  knowl:dge,  hired  as  a  servant  in  his  establish¬ 
ment  a  Russian  deserter.  The  offender  was  detected, 
and  prQof  of  innocence  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
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being  disallowed,  the  Grand  Duke,  by  his  decree, 
ordered  this  respectable  individual  to  be  fettered,  and 
iu  this  condition  he  was  compelled  to  work  with  a 
wheelbarrow  in  the  public  streets !  His  daughter, 
an  amiable  young  lady,  ventured  to  appeal  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Grand  Duke  in  behalf  of  her  parent, 
and  the  unmanly  monster  kicked  her  down  stairs, 
"  -  using  at  the  same  time  the  most  abusive  language. 
In  the  same  way,  he  caused  two  Polish  officers  to 
be  seized  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  without  trial, 
or  even  accusation,  sent  them  to  Russia.  Some  of 
the  publishers  of  Warsaw  having  incurred  his  dis¬ 
pleasure,  he  sent  soldiers  in  the  middle  of  night  to 
break  up  the  presses  and  destroy  the  types.  Shading 
the  heads  of  females  who  displeased  him  was  a  common 
occurrence ;  and  on  one  occasion,  four  soldiers  were 
severely  punished  because  the}^  abstained  from  carrying 
such  an  order  into  effect,  as  they  found  it  impossible 
to  do  so  without  using  personal  violence.  Tarring 
and  feathering  the  shaved  heads  of  the  offenders  was 
also  a  favourite  recreation  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
whose  delight  it  was  to  witness  these  barbarities. 

His  career  of  cruelty  and  oppression  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  met  with  a  reproof,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  received  is  too  illustrative  of  the  Grand  Duke’s 
character  not  to  be  recorded :  among  other  subjects 
of  oppression,  was  a  Polish  officer  of  rank,  who  was 
confined  in  a  foul  dungeon,  placed  under  a  common 
sewer ;  there  the  unhappy  man  was  wasting  away  in 
a  noisome  and  pestilential  atmosphere.  This  happened 
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to  reach  the  ears  of  one  of  those  men  who  do  honour 
to  their  high  calling — a  bold  intrepid  priest,  who  con¬ 
sidered  himself  bound,  as  the  minister  of  a  benevolent 
Deity,  to  interpose,  and  if  possible  to  soften  the 
obdurate  heart  of  the  tyrant.  By  mere  accident,  of 
receiving  permission  from  the  Grand  Duke  Michael 
(the  youngest  brother  of  Constantine,  next  after 
Nicholas),  he  was  admitted  to  Constantine’s  presence. 
He  stated  tlie  object  of  his  visit  firmly  but  respectfully. 
The  Grand  Duke  stormed.  The  priest  declared,  that 
undeterred  with  menaces,  he  would  fulfil  what  he 
deemed  a  paramount  duty.  Astonished  at  this,  the 
Grand  Duke  sprang  out  of  the  window,  declaring 
that  there  was  a  madman  within.  The  priest  was 
conveyed  to  a  convent,  where  he  was  confined ;  but 
his  interference  effected  no  relief  to  the  individual 
he  sought  to  serve,  nor  did  he  obtain  any  general 
relaxation. 

Tliousands  and  thousands  more  examples  I  could 
have  given  you  of  his  tyrannical  conduct;  but  you 
must  be  convinced,  that  a  country  abandoned  to  such 
a  ferocious  government,  must  have  been  exhausted 
by  every  kind  of  misery.  Again,  it  would  be  easily 
proved,  that  no  article  of  the  charter,  guaranteed 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  was  ever  respected  by 
Alexander  or  Nicholas. 

Such  dreadful  oppression — such  a  state  of  debase¬ 
ment,  tormented  the  hearts  of  the  proud  Poles.  The 
time  of  their  former  magnificence  and  glory  was 
present  to  their  minds.  The  monuments  of  their 


warriors,  the  mournful  gmves  of  their  heroes  and 
ancestors,  silently  pointed  to  vengeance.  But, 
although  undaunted  in  battles,  Poles  are  patient  in 
misfortunes :  they  suffered  the  tvrannv  with  an 
astonishing  endurance ;  and  when  the  perpetual 
revolts  after  revolts  were  bursting,  like  volcanos, 
through  Europe ;  when  in  France  revolution  after 
revolution,  bloodshed  after  bloodshed ;  when  the 
restless  people  of  other  nations  were  constantly 
revolting  and  massacred  by  the  soldier^',  the  prudent 
Poles,  in  a  righteous  voice  of  an  upright  people, 
entreated  their  t\Tant5  for  mercv;  but  all  was  in 
vain. 

So  we  had  to  pull  down  the  gilded  colossus  of 
Despotism ;  we  had  to  shake  the  iron  pillar  of 
tyranny,  which  wemhed  heavily  on  the  head  of  noble 
citizens;  we  had  to  crush  the  old  and  rusty  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  absolute  usurpation ;  to  abolish  the 
imperfect  opinion  of  ages,  and  predominating  fana¬ 
ticism  of  Eastern  Europe  —  keeping  in  one  hand 
our  abused  constitution,  and  in  the  other  our  fathers’ 
sword,  we  had  to  oppose  with  this  Hydra,  the  triple¬ 
headed  monster ;  like  another  Hercules,  we  had  seven 
wonders  to  accomplish,  for  our  petitions,  prayers, 
entreaties,  not  even  our  tears  could  soften  the  heart  of 
the  Northern  Autocrat. 

Exliausted  of  patience,  the  Poles  resolved  to  oppose 
the  oppression.  The  hour  of  vengeance  struck  moiim- 
fullv;  and  the  ^Oth  November,  1830,  was  the  dav  of 
independence  for  Poland.  Warsaw  was  free ;  and 
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all  the  troops  from  the  different  towns  flew  to  the 
metropolis  in  such  haste,  that  in  a  few  days  Poland 
stood  armed  to  resist  her  oppressors. 

The  news  of  Poland  shaking  off  her  fetters,  which 
had  been  rivetted  by  the  hands  of  the  oppressors, 
re-echoed  through  the  world  ;  that  a  devoted  hand¬ 
ful  of  free-born  warriors  should  thus  attempt  their 
deliverance,  astonished  Europe.  The  destructive  bat¬ 
tles  between  the  Poles  and  the  Russians  thus  began. 
It  would  require  a  much  larger  space  to  give  the 
full  particulars :  however,  it  was  the  fifth  battle  of 
Grochow,  which  took  place  on  the  25th  February, 
1831,  by  which  the  Poles  gained  their  immortal 
glory.  Thirty-five  thousand  of  the  Poles,  with  a 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  stood  opposite  140,000  of 
Russians  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  artillery.  The 
day  w  as  one  of  those  beautiful  winter  days ;  the  sun 
shone  brightly,  the  frost  was  extremely  great,  and 
-the  field  of  battle  was  covered  with  snow,  about  one 
yard  deep.  Early  in  the  morning  both  parties  ar¬ 
ranged  themselves  ready  for  the  struggle.  The  Poles 
saw  plainly,  upon  the  white  snowy  horizon,  their 
numerous  enemies,  whose  glittering  bayonets  gleamed 
like  a  boundless  forest  of  steel.  The  unlimited  num¬ 
ber  of  black  columns  were  moving  like  a  stormy 
tempest  that  threatened  destruction.  The  hour  of 
glory  and  death  was  approaching,  but  the  fearless 
body  of  Poles  stood  like  a  mountain :  each  breast 
was  a  rock ;  love  for  their  country  was  their  cry ; 
and  the  superior  number  of  their  oppressors'  showed 
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the  magnanimity  of  the  Poles.  Suddenly,  like  a 
thunder-clap,  five  hundred  cannons  roared ;  both  sides 
hastened  with  rapidit}^  to  meet  and  crush  each  other. 
A  tremendous  slauo’hter  lasted  eio'ht  hours,  when  the 
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trumpet  proclaimed  the  Poles  victorious.  The  dark 
mantle  of  night  covering  the  hemisphere,  separated 
the  exhausted  combatants.  The  field  of  battle  was 
one  melancholy  sight  of  destruction.  There  laid  the 
lifeless  fathers,  that  were  no  more  to  see  their  beloved 
children — the  husbands  their  wives — or  the  sons,  no 
more  to  bless  the  eyes  of  their  fond  mothers.  Tw^elve 
thousand  of  the  Poles  and  30,000  Russians  fell  the 
victims  of  that  day.  For  ever  will  be  memorable  the 
battle  of  Grochow,  when  140,000  Russians,  with  three 
hundred  and  sixty  artillery  guns,  could  not  vanquish 
35,000  Poles.  That  the  Poles  did  not  entirelv  des- 
troy  the  Russian  army  on  that  day  was  ow  ing  to  the 
general-in-chief,  Chlopicki,  being  severely  wounded. 
The  battle  of  Grochow  in  its  results  may  be  compared 
to  Sobieski’s  victorv  over  the  Turks  at  Vienna;  for  as 
the  Turks  never  advanced,  but  gradually  lost  their 
conquests,  so  in  this  hard  struggle  Russia  received  a 
blow,  the  effect  of  wdiich  she  will  for  ever  feel. 

The  thirty-second  battle  was  at  Ostrolenka.  The 
field  of  battle  presented  a  sad  spectacle  as  has  seldom 
been  discovered  in  the  annals  of  war.  In  the  short 
time  of  ten  hours  twenty-five  thousand  slain,  together 
with  slaughtered  horses,  broken  swords  and  muskets, 
so  covered  the  ground  in  the  space  of  a  half  English 
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square  mile,  that  no  place  could  be  found  for  a  single 
footstep.  The  philosopher  m^y  smile  or  weep,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  temper,  when  he  sees  those  masses  of 
human  victims  ;  but  the  historian  will  discern  amongst 
th^ih  16,000  of  Russian  ignorant  slaves,  who  fell 
without  serving  humanity,  or  even  their  own  country, 
and  six  thousand  Poles,  who  fell  for  their  country’s 
honour  and  independence,  and  for  all  that  constitutes 
the  value  of  a  man’s  existence. 

The  fifty-first  struggle  was  the  siege  of  Warsaw. 
The  Russian  army,  composed  of  100,000  men,  at¬ 
tempted  two  days  to  take  possession  of  Warsaw, 
defended  only  by  25,000  Poles.  Appalling  and  me¬ 
lancholy  was  the  picture,  when  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw 
were  consumed  in  flames  by  the  Russian  artillery. 
They  opened  batteries  of  500  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
played  like  an  infernal  orchestra  round  the  tottering 
houses.  The  trembling  and  fainting  females  filled  up 
the  churches  and  chapels,  which  were  mournfully  covered 
with  black.  Tears  of  anguish  ran  down  their  pale  and 
melancholy  cheeks  ;  with  stretched  hands  to  God,  they 
were  raising  their  ardent  prayers  for  their  fathers, 
husbands,  and  countrymen.  Every  bursting  sound  of 
cannon  that  shook  the  church,  terrified  their  imagi¬ 
nation  that  it  w^as  the  messenger  of  death  to  their 
dearest  friends.  That  tremendous  bombardment  lasted 
two  days;  it  seemed  like  a  canopy  of  destructive 
fire  which  surrounded  and  covered  the  devoted 
capital. 
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The  intrenchment  of  the  fortification  was  filled  up 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  Russians,  who  mounted  upon 
25,000  of  their  slain  countrymen  to  gain  the  walls. 
The  Poles  counted  9,000  in  killed  and  wounded.  Next 
day,  however,  Warsaw  was  taken. 

This  was  the  end  of  that  ardent  struggle  of  the 
Polish  revolution,  which  lasted  eight  months.  During 
this  time  the  Poles  fought  fifty-five  battles.  Four 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Russians,  with  500 
artillery,  had  been  sent  against  only  70,000  Poles  and 
120  cannon.  Two  hundred  thousand  of  the  Russians 
fell  victims  in  the  Polish  territory. 

Thus  the  Poles  are  once  more  enslaved; — their 
civil  and  criminal  laws  destroyed; — the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons  abolished;  and  the  army  dis¬ 
banded  ;  officers,  soldiers,  and  the  flower  of  the  Polish 
youths,  enrolled  in  the  Asiatic  regiments; — libraries 
and  museums  transferred  to  Moscow  and  Petersbourg ; 
the  national  colours  and  armories  destroyed ; — ancient 
names  of  provinces  abolished; — families  transported ; — 
thousands  of  noble  victims  in  the  mines  of  Siberia 
and  Caucasus.  Finally,  all  that  history  records  of 
Christian  martyrdom,  or  of  Jewish  and  Moorish  ex¬ 
tirpation,  is  now  converted  into  a  permanent  system 
by  Nicholas. 

The  afflicted  hearts  of  the  Poles  burst  with  indig¬ 
nation  and  sorrow.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  religious  and  civilized  Europe,  in  the 
presence  of  free  and  constitutional  kingdoms,  Poland 
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was  innocently  pillaged ;  her  inhabitants  murdered 
and  divided  between  the  rapacious  despots.  She 
cried  in  her  convulsive  agony  for  mercy  to  her  spoil¬ 
ers — for  assistance  to  her  friends ;  but,  forsaken  and 
helpless,  she  was  doomed  to  suffering  and  sorrows, 
inflicted  by  her  cruel  conquerors. 

Forgive  me  if  my  mournful  thoughts  and  melan¬ 
choly  recollections  affect  my  description  too  much ; 
but  the  case  of  Poland  is  not  the  case  of  an  individual 
or  a  party,  but  it  is  that  of  twenty-four  millions  of 
inhabitants,  for  whose  fate  Europe  is  undoubtedly 
responsible  before  a  conscientious  responsibility  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  before  the  great  tribunal  of  God. 

England  and  France  sent  tlieir  emissaries  to  Africa 
and  Asia  to  relieve  the  oppressed  natives  from  the 
yoke  of  barbarians,  and  to  convert  them  to  the 
Christian  faith ;  but  they  indifferently  looked  upon 
the  pillages  and  atrocities  executed  upon  our  civilized 
and  Christian  nation,  which  twice  covered  France 
with  her  breast  from  an  invasion  of  a  Russian  army, 
and  which  shielded  England’s  possessions,  against  the 
horrid  grasp  of  the  Northern  Czars,  stretching  towards 
the  East  Indies. 

Although  we  are  blotted  to-day  from  the  map  of 
Europe,  though  there  is  no  longer  a  Polish  nation, 
still  Poland  exists;  she  lives  in  the  hearts  of  her  faithful 
sons ;  she  lives  in  our  own  breasts. — Oh,  Poland  ! 
thou  art  not  lost,  for  we  are  living  yet;  and  thou 
monstrous  tyrant  of  the  north,  tremble  while  one 
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drop  of  our  blood  runs  in  our  veins.  The  voice  of 
our  lost  honour,  the  disgrace  of  our  nobles  calls  aloud 
for  vengeance  ;  and  every  Pole,  like  another  Amilcar, 
son  of  Annibal,  most  solemnly  swore  upon  his  fore¬ 
father’s  grave,  the  eternal  vengeance  to  the  Moscovitz’s 
race. 

Poland  also  lives  in  the  hearts  of  her  exiles,  who 
fled  before  the  inhuman  glave  of  tyrants;  not  because 
we  dread  to  die,  but  because  we  want  once  more  to 
measure  our  swords  for  our  beloved  country.  We 
emigrate  in  the  name  of  our  Fatherland ;  our  mission 
is  not  to  seek  fortune,  but  to  proclaim  our  country’s 
wrongs,  and  then  return  to  revenge  them. 

Eight  thousand  of  Polish  refugees  are  spread  over 
the  world ;  the  members  of  the  Polish  house  of  Lords 
and  Commons ;  the  nobility,  gentry,  the  generals  and 
officers  of  all  regiments ;  4000  officers  and  1000 
soldiers  in  France ;  300  officers  and  200  soldiers  in 
England ;  600  in  America ;  300  in  Spain ;  and  500 
in  Africa.  They  are  partly  assisted  by  some  of  these 
governments,  and  partly  they  became  the  teachers  of 
different  languages,  music,  painting,  and  so  on ;  but 
their  doubtful  success  reminds  them  always  that 
they  are  exiles — yes,  exiles !  for  when  was  the  exile 
blessed? 

Wherever  we  turn  our  wandering  thoughts,  our 
sorrowful  minds  recal  the  former  bright  scenes  of  our 
by-gone  days.  We  see  the  brilliant  sun,  but  it  is 
shining  over  a  foreign  land ;  we  see  the  gaiety  of 


others’  feelings,  which  makes  us  sad ;  others’  pleasures 
are  our  sorrows ;  the  happiness  of  the  innocent  deepens 
our  misery ;  the  grstnrfeur  and  state  of  the  powerful 
humble  us ;  our  overwhelmed  melancholy  hearts,  know 
no  peace,  but  in  hope  of  being  '  reinstated  again  to 
our  freed  country. 


THE  END. 


N.  F.  Mtilliii,  Printer,  Circiis-.-<treet,  New  Fload. 


